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New  England  Editors  in  the  South 

By  George  Frederick   Mellon 


^T-^HEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
in    his    life   of    Thomas    H. 


1 


Jicnlon,  speaking-  of  the  fact 
that  Benton  was  prepared 
for  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
by  a  New  Englancler  of  "good  ability," 
says :  "Indeed,  school  teachers  and  ped- 
dlers were,  on  the  whole,  the  chief  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Northeast  to 
the  new  Southwest."  This  is  the 
partial  statement  of  a  striking  fact  in 
a  characteristic  way.  In  this  limited 
view,  one  who  has  given  much  study 
to  the  history  of  the  South  will  notice 
the  omission  of  jurists,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians and  journalists,  who,  born  in 
New  England,  gave  distinguished 
honor  and  service  to  their  adopted  sec- 
tion, and  imparted  a  reflected  glory  to 
that  of  their  birth. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  there- 
fore, gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  work  and  influence  of  the  New 
Englander  in  the  South,  such  as  were 
manifest  in  ante-bellum  days.  The 
truth  is,  from  the  dawn  of  the  re- 
public up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, when  the  South's  voice  was  a 
dominant  note  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  w'hen  its  political  principles  and 
policy  controlled  largely  the  trend  of 
public  events,  the  permanent  value  of 
the  New  Englander's  contribution  to 
its  development  and  welfare  is  almost 
altogether  ignored  in  estimating  the 
formative  and  guiding  influences  of 
this   brilliant   and   thrilling   period   of 


national  history.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  the  forces  that  stood  for  moral 
culture,  intellectual  development,  high 
civic  ideals  and  political  purity,  no 
leaven  worked  in  the  mass  of  human 
thought  and  activity  with  more  potent 
and  salutary  effects.  True,  it  was  a 
period  of  bartering  in  human  flesh  and 
blood,  of  private  brawls  and  dueling 
escapades,  of  personal  defamation  and 
vindictive  vituperation,  and  in  these 
the  New  Englander  had  his  full  share ; 
but  that  era  knew  no  such  things  as 
ballot  box  stuffing,  defalcations  in 
office,  and  bribery  and  intimidation  of 
voters,  the  demoralizing  blight  of 
which  brings  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
patriot's  cheek  and  threatens  the  life  of 
the  republic. 

Of  occupations,  that  indicated  by 
the  then  synonymous  terms,  printer, 
editor  and  journalist,  was  represented 
by  a  coterie  worthy  of  unstinted  honor 
and  lasting  praise.  It  is  difficult  to 
note  the  hardships  endured  and  the 
success  achieved  by  these  men  without 
indulging  in  eulogy.  In  some  of  the 
states  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
"art  preservative ;"  in  many  they  were 
called  in  great  emergencies  or  for 
special  purposes;  in  all  they  left  an 
abiding  impression.  They  illustrated 
uniformly  the  zeal,  enterprise,  intelli- 
gence, and  enduring  qualities  ot  New 
England.  To-day.  looking  over  the 
list  of  influential  journals  in  the  South 
and  marking  their  longevity,  one  finds 
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this  striking  fact :  While  the  great  or- 
gans which  continued  the  oracles  of 
their  respective  parties  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more,  founded  by  native-born 
Southerners  and  by  foreigners,  have 
disappeared  in  name  and  many  of  them 
from  memory,  some  of  those  of  the 
same  class  and  epoch  founded  by  New 
Englanders  still  existing,  retain  their 
names  wholly  or  in  part,  and  are  great 
factors  in  the  country's  material  de- 
velopment and  potent  wielders  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Gales  and  Seaton  and  the 
Washington  National  Intelligencer, 
Ritchie  and  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Pleasants  and  the  Richmond  Whig, 
Gales  and  the  Raleigh  Register,  Pinck- 
ney  and  the  Charleston  Mercury,  Fell 
and  the  Savannah  Republican,  Penn 
and  the  Louisville  Advertiser,  Barks- 
dale  and  the  Mississippian,  and  Bayou 
and  the  New  Orleans  Bee  are  names 
that  linger  in  memory  or  stand  out  in 
history  as  the  reminders  and  ex- 
emplars of  a  mighty  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  Abell  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Willington  and  the  Charleston 
Courier,  Townsend  and  the  Mobile 
Register,  Prentice  and  the  Louisville 
Journal,  Kendall  and  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  and  Hunt  and  the  Nashville 
Banner  attest  the  enterprise  of  New 
Englanders  and  the  persistency  of  New 
England  institutions. 

Other  contemporaneous  journals  of 
prominence,  often  quoted  by  reason  of 
their  influential  position,  breadth  of 
view,  and  boldness  of  policy,  and 
edited  by  New  Englanders,  were  the 
Nashville  Union,  edited  by  Jeremiah 
George  Harris,  and  later  by  E.  G.  East- 
man ;  Kentucky  Argus,  by  Amos  Ken- 
dall;  Mobile  Advertiser,  by  C.  C. 
Langdon ;  Wilmington  Commercial  by 
Thomas  Loring ;  Carolina  Gazette,  by 


K.  S.  Thomas;  New  Orleans  Crescent, 
by  J.  W.  Frost,  and  New  Orleans 
Tropic,  by  T.  B.  Thorpe.  These  are 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  lesser 
lights ;  and  if  the  sons  of  New  England 
parentage  in  the  South  were  included, 
it  would  swell  the  list  and  give  it  ad- 
ditional distinction. 

With  such  an  array  of  New  England 
journalists  it  is  no  idle  curiosity  that 
prompts  a  study  of  the  influences  and 
xnovements  which  brought  them  to  the 
South,  and  a  closer  mquiry  into  the 
parts  played  by  them  upon  this  new 
stage.  To  give  with  any  fulness  of 
detail  an  account  of  their  labors,  suc- 
cess and  influence  is  a  task  beset  with 
many  difiiculties ;  to  determine  with 
critical  accuracy  the  value  of  their 
services  to  the  adopted  home  awaits 
the  pen  of  some  painstaking  historian. 
In  pursuing  the  search  over  so  wide  a 
field  of  investigation  and  stretch  of 
time  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that 
it  was  like  hunting  needles  in  hay- 
stacks, for  this  would  be  tantamount 
to  saying  that  their  contributions  to 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  South  were 
not  worthy  of  record ;  nor  would  it  be  a 
true  description  of  the  relation  sus- 
tained to  their  environment  to  say  that 
they  were  like  nuggets  of  gold  found 
here  and  there  in  her  life  currents,  for 
this  would  disconnect  them  from  the 
life  about  them,  which  they  touched 
and  influenced  at  so  many  pomts.  It 
would  be  more  fitting  to  speak  of  them 
as  tributary  streamlets  to  the  great  cur- 
rents of  thought  and  action  that 
sweetened  and  enriched  the  life  of  the 
old  South.  However  this  may  be,  the 
results  gleaned  may  well  be  viewed 
with  gratifying  pride  by  lovers  of 
New  England  history  and  traditions. 

BesfinninsT  at  Baltimore  and  follow- 
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ing  them  along  the  beaten  highways 
to  the  Ohio  river,  and  then  down  its 
course  to  the  Mississippi  river  and 
New  Orleans,  or  keeping  the  great 
ocean  pathway  and  observing  them 
from  seaport  to  seaport,  until  the  same 
destination  is  reached,  they  are  found 
working  with  the  same  dauntless 
spirit  and  with  the  same  large  achieve- 
ment. 

The  third  editor  of  Maryland  in 
point  of  time,  the  pioneer  of  the  Bal- 
timore press  and  the  editor  of  the 
largest  enterprise  in  the  early  history 
of  the  state,  was  William  Goddard,  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  After  editing 
the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  at  Phila- 
delphia for  a  few  years,  in  1773  he  vis- 
ited Baltimore,  where  he  was  promised 
hearty  cooperation  and  liberal  support, 
provided  he  would  publish  a  paper  in 
that  city.  The  outcome  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  Maryland  Journal  and  Bal- 
timore Advertiser.  The  general  ap- 
pearance and  varied  contents  of  the  pa- 
per were  highly  creditable  to  the  pro- 
jector and  gave  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  enterprising  editor  of 
his  day.  To  furnish  an  efficient  news 
service  and  to  offset  British  censorship, 
he  established  a  postal  system  between 
his  paper  and  Philadelphia  and  so  in- 
creased its  facilities  as,  in  the  end,  to 
have  a  perfect  system  of  communica- 
tion from  Maine  to  Georgia.  As  a 
merited  reward  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  Colonies, 
appointed  him  Surveyor  of  Post  Roads 
and  Comptroller  of  Post  Offices. 

For  lively  sensations  and  thrilling 
episodes  it  is  probable  that  Goddard's 
career  is  more  noted  than  that  of  any 
other  editor  in  early  American  jourhal- 
ism.  While  protesting  his  friendli- 
ness for  the  American  cause,  he  pub- 


lished communications  favoring  the 
British  side,  and  thus  stood  for  a  free, 
untrammelled  press.  His  attitude 
brought  upon  him  grievous  troubles 
and  humiliating  persecution.  On  two 
occasions  he  was  driven  out  of  Balti- 
more, and  in  the  latter  instance  the  ex- 
pulsion was  protracted.  In  his  absence 
the  paper  was  most  acceptably  con- 
ducted by  his  sister.  Miss  Mary  K. 
Goddard,  an  enterprising  woman 
worthy  of  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the 
memorial  temple  of  the  press.  After 
the  declaration  of  peace  Goddard  re- 
turned from  exile  and  resumed  con- 
trol of  the  paper.  Several  years  after- 
wards he  sold  an  interest  to  his  brother- 
in-law  and  fellow  New  Englander, 
James  Angell,  who,  in  1792,  bought 
the  entire  establishment. 

There  were  many  other  New  Eng- 
landers  connected  with  the  Maryland 
press  during  this  period,  but  of  these 
by  far  the  most  noted  in  the  list  and 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  American 
journalism  was  Arunah  S.  Abell,  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island  and  founder  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  His  bold  initiative, 
daring  enterprise,  business  sagacity, 
and  successful  achievement  are  fit- 
tingly commemorated  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society,  in  its  annotated 
catalogue  of  newspaper  files,  thus  sum- 
marizing the  history  of  the  Sun :  "First 
one-cent  daily  in  Baltimore;  estab- 
lished May,  1837,  by  Arunah  S.  Abell, 
of  Philadelphia  Ledger;  organized  first 
carrier  pigeon  express ;  received  first 
presidential  message  sent  by  telegraph, 
May,  1846;  first  to  announce  to  the 
United  States  Government  the  capitu- 
lation of  Vera  Cruz,  April,  1847;  occu- 
pied (1851)  first  iron  building  erected 
in  the  United  States;  first  paper  to 
make  successful  use  of  type-revolving 
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presses  (1852)  ;  introduced  the  carrier 
system  into  Baltimore." 

In  1836  three  young  printers — 
Swain,  Abell,  and  Simmons — who 
were  at  work  on  the  penny  press  in 
New  York,  started  a  similar  enterprise 
in  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Public  Ledger.  They 
were  soon  firmly  on  their  feet,  and  the 
next  year  Abell  saw  excellent  oppor- 
tunities in  Baltimore  for  repeating 
their  success.  Going  thither  and  con- 
ferring with  the  heads  of  old  estab- 
lished journals,  he  met  with  no  en- 
couragement. The  critical  financial 
situation  and  the  widespread  business 
depression  were  ominous  of  disaster. 
Discouraging  advice  and  gloomy 
prophecy  did  not  shake  belief  in  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme.  Returning 
to  Philadelphia  he  recommended  the 
undertaking :  the  partners  diffidently 
yielded  upon  condition  that  he  assume 
the  management:  the  Sun  appeared 
May  17,  1837;  and  at  the  outset  re- 
sults justified  the  wisdom  of  the  step. 

With  constantly  growing  subscrip- 
tions and  with  ever  increasing  pros- 
perity the  Sun  moved  its  quarters  sev- 
eral times  for  better  accommodations 
and  greater  facilities ;  with  character- 
istic energy  and  enterprise  Mr.  Abell 
directed  the  policy  of  the  paper  until 
1878,  when  he  entrusted  its  manage- 
ment to  his  sons.  At  heart  a  South- 
ern sympathizer,  he  guided  it  through 
the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War  with 
great  tact  in  the  midst  of  onerous 
duties  and  perplexing  cares.  In  1888, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  died,  as 
full  of  honors  as  he  was  of  years. 

In  Washington  the  leading  journals, 
as  the  makers  of  platforms  and  the  ad- 
visers ot  presidents,  were  in  a  strict 
sense  the  organs  of  parties  and  admin- 


istrations. Their  editors  had  a  wide 
and  respectful  audience.  Glancing 
over  their  names,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
listed  no  New  Englander  of  promi- 
nence save  one,  whose  brief  editorial 
career  in  charge  of  the  Buchanan  organ 
is  without  special  significance.  This 
was  John  Appleton,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College. 

Coming  to  Virginia  in  the  quest,  we 
find  a  like  dearth  of  New  England 
editors  who  cast  in  their  lot  perma- 
nently with  that  State.  A  State  which 
could  furnish  the  nation  with  presi- 
dents needed  not  to  go  outside  of  its 
own  bounds  for  editorial  material. 
From  Washington  and  Richmond,  as 
intellectual  and  political  centres,  the 
Virginian  delighted  in  the  fulminations 
of  his  own  kith  and  kin.  Ritchie, 
Seaton,  Johnston,  Blair,  Rives,  Pleas- 
ants and  Daniel — all  noted  ante- 
bellum editors — were  native  Virgin- 
ians. At  an  early  date  a  few  New 
England  editors  tried  their  fortunes  in 
Virginia,  but  soon  migrated.  After 
the  Revolutionary  War  Nathaniel  Wil- 
lis, grandfather  of  the  poet  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis, sold  the  Independent  Chronicle  of 
Boston,  and  became  a  pioneer  journal- 
ist in  the  then  West.  After  a  twelve 
years'  experience  in  publishing  papers 
in  three  Virginia  towns — Winchester, 
Shepherdstown  and  Martinsburg — he 
transferred  his  interests  to  Ohio. 

In  1817  and  1818  Charles  Prentiss, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College,  edited  the 
Virginia  Patriot  in  Richmond.  A  pio- 
neer in  choosing  and  leading  the  lit- 
erary life,  his  career  is  both  unique  and 
interesting.  An  accurate  scholar,  a 
graceful  writer   and  a  judicious  critic, 
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from  graduation  in  1795  up  to  his 
death  in  1820,  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  such  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals as  gave  any  encouragement  to  Ht- 
erary  effort.  He  edited  various  pa- 
pers in  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere,  leading  apparently 
a  Bohemian  life.  Dedicating  his  life 
to  literature  at  this  barren  period  of 
literary  production,  and  barely  deriv- 
ing a  support  from  the  sale  of  his  lit- 
erary wares,  the  story  of  his  struggles 
is  filled  with  a  pathetic  interest. 

Kentucky,  as  a  territorial  offshoot 
from  Virginia,  is  called  a  daughter, 
and  her  population  came  largely  from 
the  Mother  State.  However,  those 
representative  New  England  editors 
who  settled  in  the  State  did  not  come 
by  way  of  Virginia,  but  floated  down 
the  Ohio  river  from  Pittsburg  to  their 
several  destinations.  The  most  fa- 
mous name  in  Southern  journalism  is 
George  D.  Prentice.  Long  before  he 
had  immigrated  to  the  State  and 
founded  the  Louisville  Journal,  Ken- 
tucky had  known  and  felt  the  influence 
of  the  New  England  element  in  every 
department  of  human  activity.  The 
credit  of  being  the  pioneer  editor  from 
New  England  belongs  to  Samuel  Vail, 
a  native  of  Vermont.  At"  Louisville, 
then  better  know  as  Falls  of  Ohio,  in 
1801  he  established  the  Farmers'  Li- 
brary or  Ohio  Intelligencer.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  he  accompanied 
the  notorious  Matthew  Lyon  and  his 
colony  from  \'ermont  to  Kentucky,  and 
printed  his  paper  on  the  press  and  with 
the  type  used  by  Lyon  in  publishing 
that  famous  paper  in  Vermont  entitled 
the  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Repos- 
itory of  Important  Political  Truths. 
While  not  a  native  of  Vermont,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Ireland,  Lyon,  as  a 


boy  unable  to  pay  his  passage  money, 
was  sold  to  a  Vermont  farmer  by  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  had 
come  to  America.  Under  Vail's  man- 
agement the  Farmers'  Library  con- 
tinued for  seven  years,  when  a  more 
vigorous  publication  pushed  it  to  the 
wall.  The  editor  then  entered  the  army, 
became  first  lieutenant,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  brevetted  major  for  gallant 
conduct  was  mustered  out  of  service. 
Settling  in  Louisiana  he  became  a  pros- 
perous merchant,  was  engaged  exten- 
sively in  sugar  planting  and  manufac- 
turing, and  owned  many  slaves.  After 
a  time  reverses  overtook  him  and  he 
disappeared  from  public  view. 

With  the  languishing  of  New  Eng- 
land commerce  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  of  1812,  there  was  a  large  influx  of 
New  Englanders  into  the  Southwest  in 
search  of  better  fortunes.  Among  these 
was  Amos  Kendall,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College.      After  reading  law  he  went 
to  Kentucky  to  settle,  and  there  taught 
a  year  in  the  family  of  Henry  Clay.    In 
1815,  admitted  to  the  bar  and  begin- 
ning his  career  at  Georgetown,  being 
pressed  by  influential  politicians  he  v/as 
induced  to  edit  the  local  paper,  the 
Minerva  Press.      Within  the  space  of 
a  year  he  had  been  associated  with 
four  papers,  the  Press,  the  Georgetown 
Patriot,    the    Religious   Intelligencer, 
and  the  Frankfort  Argus  of  Western 
America.      It  was  with  the  last  named 
that  his  editorial  reputation  was  made. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1816,  while  visiting 
Frankfort,  the  capital,  he  was  urged  to 
buy  an  interest  in  the  Argus,  the  State 
paper,  and  to  take  editorial  charge.  The 
field    was    inviting,     the    temptation 
strong,  and  he  yielded.      The  law  was 
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not  congenial  to  his  tastes.  Now  at 
the  beginning  of  the  "era  of  good  feel- 
ing," when  political  distinctions  seemed 
less  'marked  and  personal  rancor  less 
fierce  he  thought  he  saw  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  discussion  of  principles  and 
measures  in  a  spirit  free  from  preju- 
dice and  bitterness,  and  for  indulging 
his  literary  tastes.  The  sequel  will 
show  how  much  he  was  mistaken  in 
judgment.  Himself  a  full-fledged  re- 
publican, he  fought  federalism  with 
ungloved  hands.  Federal  office-hold- 
ers and  federal  journalists  he  attacked 
with  the  zeal  and  zest  of  a  born  con- 
troversialist. With  William  G.  Hunt, 
a  fellow  New  Englander  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College,  who  edited  at 
Lexington  the  Western  Monitor,  the 
organ  of  federalism,  he  began  a  spir- 
ited controversy  which  ended  in  per- 
sonalities and  the  rupture  of  friendly 
relations.  Yet  a  public  of  many  well 
informed  persons  believed  that  the  two 
"Yankees"  were  quarreling  for  politi- 
cal effect  and  personal  amusement.  In 
this  and  in  all  other  controversies 
he  showed  great  fertility  of  resources, 
though  he  did  not  always  escape  per- 
sonal violence  and  physical  injury.  His 
most  serious  affair  was  with  another 
New  Englander,  John  H.  Farnham,  a 
Harvard  man,  who  edited  the  Frank- 
fort Commentator,  a  federalist  paper. 
Kendall  retained  his  connection  with 
the  Argus  until  called  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  become  Fourth  Auditor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Though  his 
active  service  in  political  journalism 
now  ceased,  his  ready  pen  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  advocating  party 
measures.  When  the  Washington 
Globe  was  striking  its  hardest  and 
most  effective  blows  in  behalf  of 
Jackson's  administration,  he  was,  by  a 


hostile  press,  derisively  termed  "the 
high  priest  of  the  Magi"  of  the 
Globe. 

Another  worthy  representative  of 
New  England  connected  with  the  Ken- 
tucky press  was  Edwin  Bryant,  fr6m 
Massachusetts.  Going  to  the  state  early 
in  life  he  became  editor  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Reporter,  which  was  later  con- 
solidated with  the  Lexington  Observer, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Louisville  Dime. 
Because  of  bad  health  he  abandoned 
journalism  and  joined  Fremont  in  his 
overland  expedition  to  California, 
where  he  was  the  first  American  to 
administer  justice  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  A  book  published  by  him  on 
"What  I  Saw  in  California"  enjoyed 
great  popularity. 

While  Vail  as  a  pioneer  editor,  Ken- 
dall as  a  doughty  controversialist,  and 
Bryant  as  a  graceful  writer  have  won  a 
permanent  place  in  the  journalistic  an- 
nals of  Kentucky,  George  D.  Prentice's 
long  and  distinguished  career  has 
given  them  a  peculiar  flavor  and 
marked  distinction.  Born  in  Connec- 
ticut and  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, after  a  brief  editorial  career  in 
Hartford,  he  went  to  Kentucky  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  a  campaign  life  of 
Henry  Clay.  In  doing  so,  far  from 
his  original  intentions,  he  found  the 
field  and  opportunity  of  his  life's  work. 
In  November,  1830,  having  completed 
successfully  the  biography,  he  launched 
the  Journal  upon  the  tempestuous  sea 
of  journalism.  By  fearlessness  of  ut- 
terance, brilliancy  of  wit,  spiciness  of 
retort,  sharpness  of  satire,  pungency  of 
sarcasm  and  courage  of  conviction,  he 
carried  its  name  and  influence  into 
every  corner  of  the  Union  and  made  it 
known  abroad.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  guided  the  fortunes  and  policy  of 
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this  favored  child  of  his  brain  and 
genius.  Uniformly  its  columns  were 
marked  by  a  variety  of  contents,  a 
breadth  of  discussion  and  a  purity  of 
style  that  won  immediate  favor  or  at- 
tention. By  his  careful  oversight  of 
details,  his  refined  use  of  language,  and 
his  judicious  estimate  of  literary  taste 
and  merit,  he  gave  the  paper  a  unique 
and  an  enviable  position  among  jour- 
nals. 

Apart  from  the  encouragement  he 
bestowed  upon  literary  workers,  apart 
from  the  political  battles  he  fought  and 
the  industrial  movements  he  fostered, 
and  apart  from  the  permanent  contri- 
butions he  made  to  the  anthology  of 
American  poetry.  Prentice's  name  will 
be  longest  remembered  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit  and  for  the  pungency 
of  his  sarcasm.  A  few  examples  from 
"Prenticeana,"  a  book  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  his  epigrams  were  collected, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  how  happy  were 
these  sparks  from  the  anvil  of  his 
brain : 

"The  New  Haven  Herald  says :  'Does 
the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal  suppose 
he  is  a  true  Yankee  because  he  was  born 
in  New  England?  If  a  dog  is  born  in  an 
oven,  is  he  bread?'  We  can  tell  the  editor 
that  there  are  very  few  dogs,  whether  born 
in  an  oven  or  out  of  it,  but  are  better  bred 
than   he   is." 

"A  Tennessee  editor  charges  that  the 
"Mississippians,  as  a  general  rule,  can 
stand  dunning  better  than  any  people  he 
ever  saw.  Wc  suppose  they  have  lived  so 
long  in  a  mosquito  country  that  they  don't 
mind  being  bored  by  bills." 

"The  editor  of  the  Statesman  says  more 
villainy  is  on  foot.  We  suppose  he  has 
lost   his   horse." 

"The  editor  of  speaks  of  his  'ly- 
ing curled  up  in  bed  these  cold  mornings.' 
This  verifies  what  we  said  of  him  some 
time  ago — 'he  lies  like  a  dog.'  " 

In  his  last  years  Prentice  knew  much 


sorrow.  He  was  uncompromisingly 
loyal  to  the  Union  and  fought  South- 
ern secession  with  fiery  zeal  and  un- 
abated vigor,  thereby  keeping  Ken- 
tucky in  the  Union  ;  but  other  members 
of  his  family  became  intensely  South- 
ern in  their  sympathies.  His  two  sons 
allied  their  fortunes  with  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  younger  sealing  his  devotion 
with  his  life's  blood. 

With  the  scathing  denunciation  and 
vehement  invective  of  which  he  was 
master  and  which  he  could  pour  out 
with  crushing  efifect  upon  a  rival  press 
or  an  opposing  party,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  involved  in  personal 
difficulties.  Never  a  duellist,  but 
openly  and  unequivocally  opposed  to 
the  code,  still  he  was  called  to  the  field 
of  honor ;  but  he  always  refused  in  dig- 
nified language  and  courageous  spirit 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  what  was 
deemed  in  his  day  an  imperious  man- 
date, and  that  without  sufifering  any 
loss  of  confidence  and  respect.  In  thus 
doing,  he  did  much  to  correct  a  mis- 
guided public  sentiment,  cherished 
longest  at  the  South,  which  depreciated 
true  heroism  and  idealized  false  cour- 
age. He  died  in  1870,  the  best  loved 
and  the  least  hated  of  Southern  jour- 
nalists. ^ 

As  printers  and  editors,  true  to  their 
Bohemian  tastes  and  migratory  habits, 
dropped  down  from  Kentucky  into 
Tennesse,  it  is  well  to  ascertain  next 
what  part  theNewEnglander  played  in 
the  journalism  of  this  State.  Its  pioneer 
editor  was  George  Rculstone,  a  native 
of  Boston.  Soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  Governor  William 
Blount  introduced  the  printing  press, 
inducing  Roulstone  to  emigrate  from 
Xorth  Carolina,  where,  in  Fayetteville. 
he    had    printed    the    North    Carolina 
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Journal.  The  Knoxville  Gazette  ap- 
peared November  5,  1791.  The  most 
interesting  fact  in  Roulstone's  career 
was  that  he  pubHshed  and  controlled 
three  papers  in  Knoxville  at  the  same 
time — the  Gazette,  the  Register,  and 
the  Genius  of  Liberty.  His  useful  and 
exemplary  life  closed  in  1804. 

In  1822  the  National  Banner  was  es- 
tablished at  Nashville  by  two  Bos- 
tonians,  William  G.  Hunt  and 
John  S.  Simpson.  Hunt,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  began  his 
journalistic  career  in  Kentucky.  Until 
his  lamented  death  in  1833.  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  Banner.  In  his  last 
years  a  brother,  W.  Hassell  Hunt,  was 
associated  with  him.  Hunt  was  a  lit- 
erary critic  of  no  mean  ability,  and  es- 
tablished the  first  purely  literary  maga- 
zine in  the  Southwest.  In  his  eflforts 
to  build  up  a  high  standard  his  criti- 
cisms were  not  always  received  with 
a  humble  and  appreciative  spirit.  In 
1832  a  Tennessee  novel  appeared, 
which  he  reviewed  with  great  severity 
and  caustic  wit.  In  the  Knoxville 
Register  a  writer  replied,  espousing 
heartily  the  cause  of  "this  unassuming 
novel  containing  many  fine  descriptions 
and  highly  interesting  passages,"  and 
characterized  the  review  as  "pert,  un- 
feeling, impudent,  insulting  to  his 
(Hunt's)  readers,  a  disgrace  to  the  col- 
umns of  his  paper,  dishonorable,  dis- 
ingenuous, and  above  all  unjust." 

If  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  Tennessee  press  be  asked  to 
name  its  most  famous  editor,  the 
ready  answer  will  be  Jeremiah 
George  Harris,  who  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  He  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  an  editorial 
pupil  of  Prentice  while  in  Connecti- 
cut,  and  was   said   to    have    imbibed 


much  of  his  wit  and  cunning  from  that 
celebrated  source.  His  coming  in  1839 
is  associated  with  the  most  strenuous 
and  exciting  campaign  in  Tennessee's 
history.  Its  politics  had  suffered  a 
complete  revulsion  in  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  Democratic  party  in  1836. 
This  meant  a  practical  repudiation  of 
Jackson  in  his  own  State,  and  was  a 
stigma  galling  to  his  pride.  The  State, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  chieftain,  must  be 
redeemed.  James  K.  Polk,  then  Speak- 
er of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  fixed  upon  as  the 
leader  in  so  important  and  critical  a 
struggle.  Accepting  the  call  and  chosen 
candidate  for  governor,  he,  following 
the  example  of  Jackson  in  his  presi- 
dential tactics,  turned  to  the  press  as  a 
strong  source  of  power  and  an  effective 
weapon  in  political  battle. 

Polk  had  wonderful  sagacity  where 
the  fitness  of  men  for  special  work  was 
concerned.  This  faculty  was  never 
more  happily  exhibited  than  in  the 
choice  of  the  two  editors  whom  he 
brought  into  the  State  to  aid  him  in 
wresting  it  from  the  grasp  of  the 
W'hig  party.  These  were  Jeremiah  G. 
Harris  and  Elbridge  G.  Eastman,  the 
latter  from  New  Hampshire.  Harris 
at  Nashville,  editing  the  Union,  and 
Eastman  at  Knoxville,  in  charge  of  the 
Argus,  were  the  two  strong  arms  that 
helped  him  to  win  victory.  At  the  out- 
set Harris  found  the  press  and  the  gen- 
eralship of  the  State  arrayed  with  the 
opposition.  The  leaders  who  had  re- 
volted against  the  tyranny  of  Jackson 
had  once  been  his  strongest  supporters. 
Harris  began  by  publishing  their 
speeches  defending  Jackson  and  his 
policy,  and  glaringly  placed  these  be- 
fore the  public  as  fine  specimens  of  po- 
litical somersaults.     This  he  called  his 
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"looking  glass."  He  reproached  John 
Bell  with  being  an  abolitionist,  the 
basest  opprobriuni  that  could  be  heaped 
upon  a  Southerner.  As  an  answer  his 
foremost  antagonist,  Allen  A.  Hall, 
editor  of  the  Banner,  procured  files  of 
the  paper  Harris  had  edited  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  pointed 
out  editorials  strongly  squinting 
towards  abolitionism.  With  haughty 
disdain,  virulent  abuse  and  pungent 
ridicule,  he  met  the  assaults  of  his  ene- 
mies, never  abating  one  whit  the  inten- 
sity and  the  rapidity  of  his  fire  into 
their  ranks.  By  shrewd  tactics  and 
countless  anecdotes  he  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  friends,  and  kept  it  at  a 
feverish  heat.  Thus  followers  were 
cheered,  converts  won  and  foes  dispir- 
ited. Some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm 
enkindled  by  the  victorious  campaign 
may  be  realized  from  the  opening  of  an 
address  of  welcome  to  Governor  Polk 
afterwards  at  a  middle  Tennessee  fes- 
tival. A  minister  of  the  gospel  chosen 
for  this  delightful  task  began  thus : 
"Governor  Polk :  We  have  come  to- 
gether today — this  goodly  company — 
to  pay  homage  to  the  mountain  nymph, 
sweet  Liberty,  as  represented  in  your 
official  capacity  and  citizenship  !" 

In  the  presidential  year  following, 
Harris  conducted  an  equally  spirited 
campaign,  though  it  was  not  so  effec- 
tive, for  Tennessee  gave  her  electoral 
vote  to  William  Henry  Harrison. 
However,  he  had  made  a  national  repu- 
tation. After  his  break  with  the  Whigs 
Tyler  invited  Harris  to  Washington  to 
edit  the  Madisonian,  but  the  proffer 
was  refused.  He  was  substantially 
rewarded  with  an  office,  and  made 
commercial  agent  of  the  United  States 
for  Europe.  Returning  in  1844,  he 
resumed  his  old  place  at  the  helm  of  the 


Union,  and  fought  valiantly  for  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  presidential 
ticket.  His  skill  and  energy  had  con- 
tributed most  in  making  Polk  a  presi- 
dential possibility.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  in- 
vited to  Washington  to  edit  the  official 
organ ;  but  he  refused  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  life  position  of  pay- 
master in  the  navy. 

Eastman,  though  in  a  more  limited 
field,  wrought  almost  as  effectively  in 
East  Tennessee  as  his  compatriot  did  in 
a  far  wider  sphere.  His  services  were 
likewise  rewarded  with  a  government 
position  at  Washington  ;  but  the  party 
needed  his  pen  for  important  political 
contests  in  the  State.  Consequently, 
he  was  called  to  edit  the  Union  soon 
after  Harris  had  relinquished  his  con- 
nection, and  he  continued  its  head  until 
his  death  in  1859.  Not  only  as  a  po- 
litical writer  did  he  make  his  mark,  but 
also  as  a  ceaseless  advocate  of  im- 
proved agriculture  and  a  devoted 
friend  to  the  mechanical  arts. 

In  going  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
the  natural  order  is  pursued  in  pro- 
ceeding from  mother  to  daughter ;  but 
to  go  from  Tennessee  to  North  Caro- 
lina is  reversing  this  order.  With  no 
large  cities  and  with  no  compact  popu- 
lation North  Carolina  had  no  papers  of 
great  prominence.  Possibly  the  only  pa- 
pers of  national  reputation  were  the 
Raleigh  Register,  founded  by  Joseph 
Gales,  Sr.,  an  Englishman,  and  the 
Raleigh  Standard,  founded  by  Thomas 
Loring,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1843  Loring  sold  his  paper  to  W.  W. 
Holden,  who  had  acquired  his  first 
newspaper  experience  in  the  office  of 
Dennis  Heartt,  from  Connecticut,  own- 
er and  editor  of  the  Hillsboro  Recorder. 
After  the  sale  of  the  Standard,  Loring 
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went  to  Wilmington  where  he  edited 
the  Commercial.  He  and  Heartt  were 
ranked  among  the  leading  editors  of 
the  State. 

To  go  from  North  CaroHna  to  South 
Carolina  is  to  go  from  a  comparative 
dearth  of  New  England  editors  to  a 
large  and  powerful  aggregation  of 
them.  The  wealth  and  culture  of  South 
Carolina  and  its  metropolie,  Charles- 
ton, held  out  great  attractions  and  sub- 
stantial inducements  to  northern  men 
of  thrift  and  enterprise.  Of  the  New 
England  contingent  the  most  promi- 
nent by  reason  of  long  service,  large 
enterprise,  and  versatile  parts  was 
Aaron  S.  Willington,  founder  of  the 
Charleston  Courier.  Born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, early  in  life  he  w^ent  to 
Charleston  upon  the  invitation  of  a  fel- 
low New  Englander,  Loring  Andrews, 
to  establish  a  paper  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  defunct  State  Gazette.  The  re- 
sult was  the  Charleston  Courier,  in 
January,  1803.  After  three  years  An- 
drews relinquished  his  interest. 
Thenceforward,  with  a  faith  and  cour- 
age rarely  surpassed,  Willington  con- 
tinued his  business  and  editorial  rela- 
tions with  the  paper  until  his  death  in 
1862. 

Under  Willington  the  Courier  il- 
lustrated progressive  journalism,  en- 
joying unquestionably  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  enterprising  among 
the  Charleston  papers.  Getting  the 
idea  from  Samuel  Topliff  and  Henry 
Ingraham  Blake  of  Boston,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  South  the  practice  of 
boarding  vessels  far  out  to  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  news  and  placing 
it  first  before  his  readers.  At  the  time 
when  uprisings  and  insurrections  were 
rife  in  Spain  and  her  American  depen- 
dencies, and  intelligence  was  conveyed 


through  papers  published  at  Havana  in 
Spanish,  he  secured  them  from  passing 
vessels  and  employed  James  Gordon 
Bennett  to  translate  for  the  Courier. 
Thus  he  gave  that  noted  editor  his  first 
serious  newspaper  experience  in  Amer- 
ica, and  possible  hints  and  lessons  by 
which  the  New  York  Herald  profited 
greatly  in  after  years.  In  all  enter- 
prises he  w-as  aided  by  an  able  corps 
of  assistants,  partners  and  editorial 
writers,  who  had  a  large  share  in  the 
Courier's  fame  and  success.  These  in- 
cluded men  of  established  reputations 
in  professional  life,  in  literature  and  in 
politics,  among  whom  Richard  Yeadon 
and  William  S.  King,  co-editors  and 
co-partners,  deserve  special  recog- 
nition. In  politics  the  Courier,  from 
avowed  federalism,  from  fighting  for 
union  against  nullification,  from  es- 
pousing Whig  principles,  came  before 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  to  print  un- 
der its  heads  the  words,  "Confederate 
States  of  America." 

Other  New  Englanders  on  the  staff 
of  the  paper  were  Henry  M.  Cushman, 
who  went  from  the  Boston  Times,  and 
J.  L.  Hatch,  from  Elaine,  both  men  of 
energy  and  talents,  who  wrote  tersely, 
cleverly  and  caustically.  Contempo- 
rary with  Willington,  though  not 
connected  with  the  Courier,  were  other 
editors  from  New  England.  E.  S. 
Thomas  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  City  Gazette;  Samuel  H.  Skinner 
bought  from  Thomas  the  Gazette; 
S.  R.  Crocker  was  editorially  connect- 
ed with  the  Standard;  Mrs.  Caroline 
Gilman  edited  the  Rosebud;  Daniel  K. 
Whitaker  edited  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  M.  Clapp,  who  subsequently  was 
editorially  associated  fifteen  years  with 
the  Charleston  Mercury.    These  made 
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enduring-  names  in  South  Carolina 
journalism.  Benjamin  Gildersleevc 
and  Stephen  Olin,  both  graduates  of 
Middlebury  College,  were  prominent 
names  connected  with  the  religious 
press  of  the  State.  When  to  these 
names  are  added  those  of  distinguished 
Carolinians  who  did  editorial  work, 
such  as  William  Gilmore  Simms,  the 
Rhctts,  Pinckneys  and  Legares,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  other  Southern  press 
surpassed  that  of  Charleston  in  the 
ability,  culture,  enterprise  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  its  journalists.  That 
such  talents  were  not  always  directed 
to  the  ends  of  stable  government  and 
did  not  fulfil  the  demands  of  far- 
sighted  statesmanship,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  regret. 

More  than  any  other  State,  Georgia 
has  illustrated  the  New  England  spirit 
of  enterprise.  In  its  early  history 
New  England  teachers,  preachers  and 
merchants  were  numerous  and  con- 
spicuous. One  of  its  two  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
Lyman  Hall ;  the  father  of  the  State 
University  was  Abram  Baldwin,  and 
the  University's  first  president  was 
Josiah  Meigs — all  from  Connecticut. 
Yet  there  are  found  the  names  of  but 
two  New  Englanders  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  press  of  the  state. 
These  were  I.  K.  Tcfft,  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  public-spirited  editor  of  the 
Savannah  Georgian,  whose  title  to 
fame  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
he  founded  the  Georgia  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  Melvin  Dwinell,  from  Ver- 
mont, who  edited  the  Rome  Courier. 

It  means  no  disparagement  of  his 
contemporaries  to  say  that  Thaddeus 
Sanford  was  easily  Alabama's  most 
prominent  and  influential  editor.  For 
the  twenty-six  years  of  his  ownership 


the  Mobile  Register  was  the  oracle  of 
the  Democratic  party.  A  native  of 
Connecticut,  after  a  brief  business  ca- 
reer in  New  York  city,  he  went  to  Mo- 
bile and  merchandised.  In  1828  he 
bought  the  Commercial  Register,  and 
at  once  infused  new  life  into  its  col- 
umns. It  bespoke  the  good  judgment 
of  its  editor  that,  like  Prentice  and 
Willington,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting 
as  editorial  writers  and  contributors 
many  of  the  first  men  of  the  State  in 
letters  and  in  public  life.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  warmly  supported 
by  Samuel  F.  Wilson,  who  was  a  part- 
ner during  much  of  the  time  of  their 
association.  Wilson  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  an  honor  graduate  of 
Columbia  College.  After  giving  six- 
teen years  to  Mobile  journalism  he 
went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became 
permanently  identified  with  the  Pica- 
yune. Another  editorial  associate  was 
A.  B.  Meek,  Alabama's  most  accom- 
plished man  of  letters  under  the  old 
regime. 

In  his  policy  Sanford  endeavored  to 
give  to  education,  morals,  commerce 
and  agriculture  their  proportionate 
share  of  attention,  along  with  general 
and  local  politics.  In  the  nullification 
struggle  he  opposed  South  Carolina 
and  supported  strongly  the  Union.  He 
defended  ardently  the  institution  of 
slavery  within  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution,  and  deprecated  the  aboli- 
tion movement  as  the  outcome  of  a 
blind  and  lawless  fanaticism.  When 
the  storm  of  war  burst  forth  upon  the 
country,  his  support  and  sympathy 
were  given  unhesitatingly  to  the  home 
of  his  adoption.  His  career  was  un- 
usually free  from  the  bitter  personali- 
ties of  the  time.  Himself  always  the 
high-minded,   courteous  opponent,  he 
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gave  the  honest  opinions  of  others  due 
respect ;  and  in  his  columns  he  permit- 
ted no  coarse  epithets  and  reproachful 
taunts  as  substitutes  for  appeals  to 
reason.  His  death  in  1867,  long  after 
he  had  laid  aside  the  editorial  toga, 
ended  a  life  which,  while  not  so  illus- 
trious, was  as  useful  and  honerable  as 
that  of  any  other  son  given  by  New 
England  to  the  South. 

P"rom  the  same  State  and  having  in 
some  respects  an  identical  career  with 
Sanford  was  Charles  C.  Langdon,  who 
went  South  in  early  manhood  and 
prospered  in  business.  Having  suf- 
fered reverses  in  the  financial  crash  of 
1837,  he  entered  politics.  The  next 
year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  for  the  legislature  and  defeated. 
However,  he  made  so  able  and  vigor- 
ous a  canvass  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  party  leaders,  who  at  once  purchased 
the  Whig  organ,  the  Mobile  Adver- 
tiser, and  entrusted  its  editorial  man- 
agement to  him.  Making  it  a  powerful 
vehicle  for  moulding  public  opinion, 
at  the  following  elections  he  was  tri- 
umphantly elected,  and  succeeded  in 
strengthening  very  materially  his  party 
in  a  State  where  it  always  fought  an 
up-hill  fight.  During  the  years  of  his 
editorship  he  made  his  paper  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  Whig  party  in  Ala- 
bama. In  i860  he  supported  Bell  and 
Everett  and  the  Union  ;  but  when  Ala- 
bama seceded,  he  allied  himself  with 
the  State  and  sought  by  tongue  and  pen 
to  inspire  her  people  with  courage  and 
confidence.  In  his  last  years,  as  agri- 
cultural editor  of  the  Register,  he  did 
much  to  bring  about  improved  methods 
in  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  in  the  di- 
versification of  crops. 

Though  a  fact  little  known,  it  is 
none  the  less  interesting  that  Dr.  F.  A. 


P.  Barnard,  who  was  a  distinguished 
president  of  Columbia  College,  was  for 
a  time  engaged  in  editorial  work  in 
Alabama.  A  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  early 
life  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in 
the  State  University.  A  man  of  great 
activity,  wonderful  versatility  and 
profound  learning,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  participating  in  any  move- 
ments— religious,  literary,  or  political 
— which  might  improve  conditions 
about  him.  In  a  literary  magazine,  the 
Southron,  published  at  Tuskaloosa,  the 
seat  of  the  University,  and  the  then 
capital  of  the  State,  he  was  an  earnest 
coadjutor  of  A.  B.  Meek,  editor-in- 
chief.  It  owed  much  to  Dr.  Barnard 
as  a  periodical  of  substantial  merit. 
For  several  years  also  he  edited  the 
Tuskaloosa  Monitor,  the  leading  Whig 
paper  in  middle  Alabama,  with  great 
success  and  acknowledged  ability.  A 
controversy  carried  on  in  its  columns 
with  an  ex-governor  of  Alabama  was 
enlivened  with  many  pointed  pen 
thrusts.  The  ex-governor,  in  the  dis- 
cussion, alluded  to  Dr.  Barnard  as  "a 
Yankee  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
South."  To  this  the  reply  was  made 
that  men  of  sense  were  not  to  be  brow- 
beaten by  "a  broken-down  politician." 
The  argument  ended  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  the  ex-governor,  who 
in  the  absence  of  convincing  argu- 
ments appealed  to  the  trustees  to  re- 
move the  combative  professor — a  thing 
they  wisely  refused  to  consider. 

Mississippi,  with  no  large  towns  and 
with  a  sparse  population,  had  no  great 
papers.  Volney  E.  Howard,  a  native 
of  Maine,  went  in  early  life  to  this 
State,  where  he  practised  law  and  be- 
came connected  with  the  press.  A 
Mississippi  historian  speaks  of  him  as 
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a  "successful  lawyer,  but  still  more 
brilliant  as  an  editor."  After  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  he  moved  to  that 
State  and   was  elected  a  member  of 

Congress. 

In    Louisiana    the    early    nifluential 
papers  were  published  in  French  by 
editors    of    French    extraction.      The 
New  Englander  was  rather  late  upon 
the  scene ;  but  when  he  did  appear,  he 
was  followed  speedily  by  a  goodly  com- 
pany who  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
and  wielded  versatile  pens.    The  most 
noted  of  these  have  their  names  im- 
perishably  identified  with  the  Picayune 
in  fame  and  prosperity.    Its  first  issue 
appeared  January  25,  1837,  under  the 
joint  control  of  Francis  A.  Lumsden 
and  George  W.  Kendall.    In  what  are 
known  as  the  palmy  days  before  the 
war,  the  Picayune  had  a  remarkable 
quartet  of  proprietors  and  editors,  each 
of  whom  developed  singular  fitness  for 
his  work.    Besides  Lumsden  and  Ken- 
dall the  other  two  were  Samuel  F.Wil- 
son and  Alva  M.  Holbrook.     Lums- 
den's    writings    had    the   vivacity    of 
youth  and  the  sparkle  of  wine;  Ken- 
dall had  a  nature  full  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure   and   overflowing  with  wit 
and  humor;  Wilson  brought  a  rarely 
gifted  mind  and  a  richly  varied  experi- 
ence to  the  handhng  of  political,  his- 
torical  and  financial  topics ;  and  Hol- 
brook   contributed   business    sagacity, 
conservative  methods  and  rugged  hon- 
esty.   Lumsden  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina ;  the  other  partners  were  New 
Englanders. 

Kendall  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  same  village  which  gave 
birth  to  Horace  Greeley.  Virtually 
educated  in  a  printing  office,  his  asso- 
ciations were  such  as  to  inspire  high 
ideals  of  his  craft,  and  give  excellent 


training  for  his  life  work.    A  keen  ob- 
server of  men  and  events  he  was  quick 
to  catch  and  appropriate  whatever  of 
lively  interest  and  joyous  aspect  might 
be  laid  under  tribute  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Picayune's  readers.  By  its 
conservative  tone,  avoiding  bitter  an- 
tagonisms and  personal  denunciations, 
and  by  its  devotion  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city,  the  paper  began  a 
new  era  in  Southwestern  journalism 
and  at  once  enjoyed  popular  favor.  As 
soon  as  it  was  established  upon  a  firm 
basis,  in  1841,  he  joined  an  exploring 
party  for  the  far  West.     He  believed 
that  this  great  unknown,  unexplored 
region    contained    a    rich    commerce 
which  might  be  made  to  pay  lavish  trib- 
ute to  the  foresight  and  enterprise  of 
New  Orleans  tradesmen.     The  results 
of  his  experiences  and  observations  are 
embodied  in  a  book  he  published,  enti- 
tled "Narrative  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expe- 
dition."   A  few  years  later,  when  the 
Mexican  war  cloud  burst,  nibbing  his 
pen  for  new  conquests  and  experiences 
he  went  to  the  front,  whence  he  gave 
the  Picayune  the   freshest   and  most 
graphic  accounts  direct  from  the  scene 
of  conflict.    Letters  signed  "G.  W.  K." 
were  copied  by  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  giving  him  and  his  paper  wide 
celebrity.     With  the  close  of  the  war 
he  gathered  up  his  letters  and  material 
for  an  authoritative  history  of  its  bat- 
tles, and  went  to  Paris  to  have  them 
published   and   illustrated   with   litho- 
graphic plates.    Returning  to  America, 
he  bought   a   large   landed   estate   in 
Texas,  stocked  it  with  fine  strains  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  withdrew  from  active 
service  on  the  Picayune  stafT,  while  re- 
taining his  interest,  and  lived  among 
his  flocks  and  herds  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1867. 
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Wilson,  before  his  residence  in  Mo- 
bile, had  practised  law  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  Personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Benton  and 
other  party  leaders,  his  courtesy  of 
manner  and  grace  of  conversation  gave 
him  ready  approach  to  the  society  of 
distinguished  men  in  public  life.  In 
1849  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and 
worked  on  the  Crescent.  After  a  year 
he  became  an  attache  of  the  Picayune, 
soon  acquired  an  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty, and  became  chief  editorial  writer, 
a  position  he  retained  until  failing 
health  admonished  a  cessation  from 
work.  Illustrating  the  cherished 
friendship  of  their  old  associations, 
that  was  a  touching  and  beautiful  in- 
cident when,  upon  his  deathbed  in 
1870,  Wilson  took  the  hand  of  Hol- 
brook  and  said  feelingly:  "You  are 
the  last  of  us." 

Holbrook,  who  through  all  the  years 
since  1839  had  guided  the  business  de- 
partment, possessed  preeminently  the 
qualifications  demanded  for  the  con- 
servative management  of  a  constantly 
growing  paper.  He  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont, and  trained  for  a  business  ca- 
reer. When  quite  young  he  went  to 
New  Orleans  and  found  employment 
in  a  mercantile  house.  In  a  few  years 
he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Picayune, 
assumed  control,  and  uniformly  dis- 
played great  wisdom  and  intelligence 
in  directing  its  affairs.  His  influence 
was  felt  in  every  department,  for  he 
mastered  all  the  details  of  journalism. 
His  generous  encouragement  of  writ- 
ers did  much  to  develop  native  talents, 
while  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  value 
and  authority  of  the  paper.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  with  Lums- 
den  drowned  in  Lake  Michigan  and 
with  Kendall  living  on  his  stock  farm. 


Wilson  and  himself  alone  of  the  old 
ownership  remaining  on  the  staff,  he 
had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the 
policy.  Devoted  to  the  South,  when 
New  Orleans  fell,  he  accepted  the  in- 
evitable, and  continued  to  publish  the 
paper  with  all  the  drawbacks  attending 
Federal  occupation.  Only  once  did  the 
paper  receive  such  censure  as  to  war- 
rant a  suspension.  With  his  death  in 
1876  the  last  of  this  remarkable 
quartette  passed  away. 

Connected  with  the  Picayune,  the 
Crescent,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Louisiana  press,  were  other  New 
Englanders  who  made  their  impress  in 
the  State.  Among  the  most  notewor- 
thy of  these  were  T.  B.  Thorpe,  whose 
"Hive  of  the  Beehunter"  and  other 
published  works  had  a  large  vogue  in 
their  day,  and  J.  W.  Frost,  whose  bril- 
liant life  went  out  in  a  duel,  but  of 
whom  the  record  is,  "He  was  an  able 
journalist  and  trenchant  debater  of 
large  literary  and  jurisprudential  re- 
sources." 

Arkansas  offers  a  bright  name  to 
the  list  in  that  of  Albert  Pike, 
poet,  soldier  and  lawyer,  who  was 
born  in  Boston.  For  several  years 
in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last 
century  he  edited  the  Arkansas 
Advocate. 

After  this  hasty  glance  at  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  of  the  New 
England  editors  in  the  South,  one  is 
enabled  approximately  to  determine 
the  value  of  their  services.  With  no 
fortunes  or  capital  in  the  beginning, 
they  gave  their  lives  and  influence  to 
every  legitimate  enterprise  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  section.  They  en- 
couraged commerce  by  recommending 
ceaselessly  the  improvement  of  water- 
ways,   the    construction    of    railways 
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and  the  opening  of  new  avenues  of  either  upon  the  duelHng  field  or  in  the 
traffic.  They  supported  measures  for  street  encounter.  In  controversies- 
enlarged  educational  facilities  and  ad  personal,  political,  or  theological— 
vocated  improved  methods  in  agricul-  they  sustained  themselves  with  char- 
•ture  an'd  diversification  in  industrial  acteristic  vigor  and  unwavering  cour- 
pursuits.  They  sought  to  build  up  age.  In  exhibiting  and  cultivating 
political  parties  and  to  promote  the  the  mirthful  side  of  life,  they  added 
political  fortunes  of  individuals.  They  infinitely  to  the  storehouse  of  humor, 
entered  unrcvservedlv  into  the  life  of  In  permanent  contributions  of  literary 
the  people  among  whom  they  had  cast  merit,  they  enlivened  greatly  the 
their  lot,  and  adapted  themselves  with  dreary  record  of  Southern  literature, 
readiness  to  customs  and  conditions.  Representative  of  the  best  culture  of 
They  owned  slaves  and  defended  "the  New  England  and  many  of  them 
peculiar  institution"  with  fiery  zeal  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Dart- 
and  unequivocal  pen.  To  protect  mouth,  Brown,  Middlebury  and  othei 
honor  or  to  ward  off  assault  they  New  England  colleges,  their  value  to 
fought  with  brave  hearts,  clenched  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  the  old 
fists,  hard   knocks     and    cool    nerve.  South  was  inestimable. 


The  Teaching  of  Tears 

By  Marion  Hill. 

LET  those  who  have  no  grave  to  tend,  no  ghost 
To  love  and  long  for  through  the  aching  years, 

No  message,  kept — too  late — for  silent  ears. 
Who  do  not  mourn  a  voice  forever  lost, 
Let  only  those,  the  happy,  dare  to  boast 

That  sorrow's  garb  is  lovely,  or  that  tears 

Are  gems  in  brimming  eyes,  or  woe  endears 
The  woful  to  the  world.     Ah,  no!  the  most 
Of  noisy  grief  is  travesty.     But  they 

Whose  homes  have  paid  their  toll  to  Death,  they  know 
That  sorrow  dares  not  weep,  but  must  be  gay 

In  mercy  to  the  living  left.     They  show 
Best  thus,  grace  to  the  dead ;  and  learn  the  while 
The  matchless  heroism  of  a  smile. 


To  a  Singer 

By  Edwin  E.  Stillman 

COULDST  be.  the  chosen  singer 
Whose  torch  the  Muses  trim 
And  send  to  be  the  bringer 

Of  songs  of  seraphim — 
And  not  an  idle  ringer 

Of  sound  whose  sense  is  dim? 

Then  sing  the  songs  of  morning: 
Of  spring  and  hope  and  youth; 

Of  golden  deeds  adorning 
The  clear  sunrise  of  truth ; 

These  flout  the  Fates  with  scorning 
And  fill  the  heart  with  ruth. 

What  though  life's  way  leads  whither 
Funereal  cerements  wave? 

Shall  Faith  not  call  from  thither 
Of  hope  beyond  the  grave? 

Of  truth  that  may  not  wither 
For  souls  that  still  be  brave? 

Some  true  word,  sung  or  spoken, 
By  thee  may  ring  the  knell 

Of  Error's  reign  and  broken 
Be  Superstition's  spell ! 

Then  by  that  happy  token 
Shall  Time  say :  "All  is  well !" 
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